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ONE OF THE most interesting pen pictures of early days, 
Ida Pfeiffer’s account deserves to be better known. Our 
text, its first California printing, is from her Second 
Journey Round the World, Harper & Bros., New York, 
1856. No. 23 in the Biobook Editions. 

According to Dulcken, Ida Laura Reyer was born in 
Vienna, October 14, 1797, reaching her fifty-sixth birth- 
day while traveling in California. She was born to a 
well-to-do family, one of seven children. Her father, a 
merchant, was a rather harsh disciplinarian who died 
when the girl was nearly nine years old, leaving her 
rearing and education to her mother. 

When twelve years old, Ida went through a most 
painful event for herself and for her country. Unhap- 
pily, the French were victorious and entered the capital 
city. Affairs of Austria were in a very bad way. The 
little patriot had the mortification of seeing a number 
of the hated conquerors quartered in her mother's 
house. They considered themselves masters of the situ- 


ation, dining at the table with the family. It is related 
that Ida was compelled to be present at a review of his 
troops held by Napoleon in Schoenbrunn. When the 
hated emperor rode past, the girl turned her back. 

When twenty-two years of age, our authoress mar- 
ried Dr. Pfeiffer, outstanding lawyer of Lemburg and 
a native of Switzerland, who was twenty years her 
senior. Through adverse fortune of politics and invest- 
ment their financial situation was wrecked, and al- 
though struggling for two children, many hard years 
of drudgery were encountered in their raising. The chil- 
dren established in their vocations gave Ida Pfeiffer 
leisure to mature plans for travel. 

Although funds were very limited and rigid economy 
had to be practiced, she visited the Holy Land and 
Egypt in 1842, keeping a diary of her journey. On a 
publisher's direct ofter, her first book, Journey of a 
Viennese Lady to the Holy Land, appeared in two vol- 
umes in 1843 and ran to four editions. This good result 
gave the pilerim funds in the form of copyright money 
and awakened her to larger plans. Studying English 
and Danish and the art of taking daguerreotypes, in 
1845 she landed in Iceland. Her second book, Voyage to 
the Scandinavian North and the Island of Iceland, was 
much read. The money realized in its sale and also from 
geological and botanical specimens was put aside as the 
nucleus of a fund for her ambitious undertaking, a trip 
around the world. 


After a stop at Rio de Janeiro, she sailed around 
Cape Horn on February 3, 1847, on to China by way 
of Otaheite and, having a number of adventures, 
returned to Vienna in November 1848. Ida's fame 
spread more and more; for a woman who, trusting to 
herself alone for protection, could travel 2800 miles by 
land and 35,000 by sea, was looked upon, not unnatu- 
rally, as remarkable. Her third work, A Woman’s Jour- 
ney Round the World, was well received. It was trans- 
lated into both English and French. 

By now an inveterate traveler and enjoying good 
health, her slender funds increased by a grant of 1500 
florins from the Austrian government, in March 1851 
she left Vienna on her second world journey. Landing 
on the west coast of Borneo, at Sarawak, she received 
a hospitable welcome and energetic assistance from Sir 
James Brooke, “who has established an independent 
principality in these regions.” 

Over a period of months she explored, with every 
assistance and support of the Dutch authorities, the 
Indies, Sumatra, Java and the Celebes. On September 
27, 1853, she landed at San Francisco, visited the gold- 
washing districts on the Sacramento and the Yuba, and 
slept in the wigwams of the red-skins of Rogue River. 

Leaving California, she visited South America and 
returned home by way of New Orleans and the Missis- 
sippi River basin and Atlantic seaboard, finally arriv- 
ing home in May 1855 after a journey of over four 
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years. Specimens and ethnographical objects she col- 
lected were for the most part deposited in the British 
Museum and in the Imperial Cabinets in Vienna. 
Alexander von Humboldt and Carl Ritter, in Berlin, 
took great interest in the efforts of Ida Pfeiffer, and 
Humboldt especially rewarded her with the warmest 
praise for her energy and perseverance. 

At the request of these two eminent men, the Geo- 
graphical Society of Berlin elected Ida Pfeiffer an hon- 
orary member, and the King of Prussia awarded her 
the gold medal for arts and sciences. 

A fearless explorer, she started another journey. 
After studying the island, she caught the Madagascar 
fever, which forced her home, where she died, aged 
sixty. Her narrative of the California scene of 1853 is 
unique and a definite addition to the history of the 
times. She was interested in the social aspect and in the 
aborigines and recorded her impressions freely. Her 
travels from Crescent City to the Indian country is a 
worthwhile contribution to anthropology. 

* x + 

During the Centennial Year we have had some in- 
teresting adventures. At San Francisco’s public library 
we saw the fascinating exhibit of early California ma- 
terial, on loan from the Library of Congress, and had 
another chance to see it in the State Capitol Building 
during the State Librarians’ Convention at Sacra- 
mento. It was like meeting old friends, for there were 


Ide, Sherman, Burnett, McGowan, Robinson, Farn- 
ham, Revere, Colton and Borthwick. 

The centennial meeting of the librarians was very 
interesting. It was our first time at such a great gather- 
ing of book people. We enjoyed the speeches and the 
exhibits, made some new friends and were very much 
impressed with the lot of hard work organizing, prepar- 
ing, directing and arranging such a very stimulating 
program. 

Much credit should be given to Powell, Wemmer, 
Margo, Blumann, Coolidge and to many others who 
contributed time and effort to making the meetings 
such a success. We came away with many fine remem- 
brances, but feel that the one that will be the most 
lasting souvenir, a great contribution to California, is 
the book released in commemoration of the 100 years 
of California history, representing years of labor. The 
Centenmal Bibliography of Califorma Local History is 
a grand addition to knowledge and to research. 

Later we renewed our acquaintance with Knott's 
Berry Farm and spent two or three evenings there after 
dinner in the shadow of the covered wagons enjoying 
the campfire and the folk dancing, history alive. We 
had a lucky break driving Highway 1 north from San 
Luis Obispo to Carmel. The weather was at its best 
and this great stretch of coast and marine views was 
very impressive, free of traffic signals and light in traffic. 
More than half the cars show foreign registration, tour- 


ists who will take home with them a lasting impression 
of a great drive. The wildflowers were at their peak, 
one hundred miles of solid banks of goldenrod, Indian 
paint brush and golden lupin, and the Pacific slowly 
lapping the rocks in splashes of white from emerald and 
sapphire-colored waters. 


* * * 


For number three in this series, dedicated to the 
champions of California, we select 


Husert Howe BANCROFT 


who, says Walker, was “the frontier book seller who 
turned historian, accomplished the greatest feat of his- 
toriography since Thucydides.” In a strange parallel of 
travel, Bancroft’s and Ida Pfeiffer’s trails may have 
crossed, in San Francisco, on the Yuba or, as we would 
like to believe, as book lovers in Bancroft’s book shop 
in the new frontier community of Crescent City. From 
miner and bookman to publisher, collector, author and 
historian were progressive steps in the development of 
his determined personality. The Bancroft Library, 
writes Caughey, “has been a prolongation of his ca- 
reer,” and he adds, “he may loom up as the most signifi- 
cant figure that the West has produced.” At least he, 
through his histories, has continuously advertised Cali- 
fornia around the world and not only takes rank for 
his works but is likely the greatest bibliographer of all 
time. 


In our research we are indebted to the Oakland 
Public Library, to the California State Library and 
especially to the California Historical Society, who 
furnished the plates of the Hock Farm, as well as min- 
ing on the Yuba, and to the library of the University of 
Minnesota. : 

Jos. A. SULLIVAN 


July 12, 1950 
Oakland 10, California 


A LADY’S VISIT TO CALIFORNIA 


BATAVIA TO CALIFORNIA 


n the voyage from Batavia to San Francisco you 
traverse nearly half the circumference of the earth. A 
hundred and fifty miles of this distance is through the 
Sea of Java, 2000 through that of China, and the re- 
mainder across the Pacific Ocean. 

On the afternoon of the 6th of July, I went, accom- 
panied by my friends Mr. and Mrs. Steuerwald, to the 
boat that was to convey me to the ship, the Seneca, of 
Baltimore, commanded by Captain Feenhagen. 

I was now to see a new country and a new nation. 
Could I expect that the good fortune that had hitherto 
attended all my wanderings would still remain faithful 
to me? I could wish no more than that I should be as 
well received as I had hitherto been, and one day find 
my way back to my now far distant country, to the 
arms of the beloved relatives I had left there. 

July 7th. Early in the morning the anchor was raised, 
and on the ninth and tenth we were entering the Gaspar 
Strait, formed by the two small islands Banca and Bili- 
ton, and leading into the Chinese Sea; and then all the 
arms on board were furbished up and put in order, to 
make ready for the reception of any pirates that we 
might happen to meet with. 

On the 12th we crossed the Equator, and the sea was 
so smooth that the captain of a ship that had been sail- 
ing near us came on board to pay us a visit. But scarcely 
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had he left us again, when there arose so sudden and 
violent a storm, that we felt considerable anxiety as to 
whether he would be able to get back to his ship; and, 
indeed, he did not find it a very easy task. On the after- 
noon we had another storm, and took in all sail, as we 
were in dread of a typhoon. The next day, with the 
weather still very stormy, we passed between Luzon 
and Formosa into the Pacific Ocean; and then, for two 
long, long months, we saw nothing but sky and water: 
the only living creatures that we caught even a glimpse 
of were a few sea-gulls, that came, from time to time, 
to flutter round our sails. 

On this voyage I was once more attacked by inter- 
mittent fever, which could be attributed neither to the 
diet nor any other cause then present. 

We lived so well that I had no occasion, during the 
whole journey, to take a morsel of salt meat; my sleep- 
ing cabin was spacious, quite a little room, indeed; and 
all my wants were most attentively and generously 
provided for by our kind captain. What a difference 
between this voyage and that from London to the Cape 
of Good Hope, with Captain Brodie. I still shudder 
when I think of that! 

At length, on the 26th of September, sounded the 
long-desired cry of “Land! land!” and in the evening 
the coast of California lay spread out before our eyes. 
And yet, though I had now been three months in the 
saline prison, and for more than two had seen no land, 
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this coast did not make a pleasing impression on me, 
but, on the contrary, rather a melancholy one. It was, 
beyond all description, desolate and dead. Naked sand- 
hills rose steeply on all sides. No tree, no shrub, not so 
much as a blade of grass, varied the melancholy color 
of the corpse-like waste. 

And to this desert men voluntarily banish them- 
selves for the chance of finding a lump of gold! What 
must a place be, if 1t had but this attraction, to keep 
off the avaricious whites? | 

August 27th. In the morning the pilot came on board 
to take us through the Golden Gate—that is the name 
given to the entrance into the Bay of San Francisco. 
Although wearing something of the same character as 
the part of the coast we had first seen, the shores of the 
bay are not quite destitute of beauty. They are sur- 
rounded by mountains, hills, and rocks, which form the 
most various groups—now advancing and now reced- 
ing; and the bay is adorned by many little islands, 
which form bays, basins, and straits in miniature; so 
that the eye is constantly amused and the attention 
fixed. 

The length of this bay is forty-five miles, and its 
greatest breadth not more than twelve. We glided on 
between the Goat and Bird Islands, and at length cast 
anchor before the town itself, which lies twelve miles 
from the entrance and extends in a wide circuit over 
many sand-hills. These scattered masses of small houses 
have, in fact, hardly yet a right to be called a town; but, 


Y) 4d | 
as the place is rising with astonishing rapidity, and will 
certainly spread many miles in all directions, it will not 
be possible to refuse it the name much longer. 

The real town consists of the portions that lie close 
to the shore, where the wooden quays and warehouses 
are. The population of the whole is estimated at about 
60,000, 

The houses in the suburbs and environs are ex- 
tremely small, and built of wood, and there has not 
been the slightest attempt at order and regularity in 
their construction — some lying in hollows, others being 
perched at the top of sand-hills. But the town does pos- 
sess some large stone houses, two and three stories high 
—some of them lying in places that, at no very distant 
period, were covered by the sea, and a sea deep enough 
for large vessels to anchor in. 

As the sand-hills rise almost perpendicularly out of 
the water, it was found necessary to carry part of them 
away, and with the sand thus thrown down to drive 
back the sea, and so form an artificial level for the 
business part of the town. These works, as well as the 
wooden quays and wharves, surprised me more than 
the large houses; but both must be regarded as gigantic 
undertakings, when it is considered how short a time 
has elapsed since the country has been taken possession 
of by Americans* and Europeans, and how immoder- 

* By Americans people here always understand the inhabitants 


of the United States. The other nations of America are called by 
the name of their respective nations; as Mexicans, Brazilians, etc. 
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ately expensive all kind of labor was, and is still. These 
quays and wharves, were they connected together in 
one line, would certainly extend many miles, for there 
are great numbers of them. The sea is, near the coast, 
so deep, that ships of 2000 and 3000 tons can come 
quite up to it. 

California, as is known, formerly belonged to Mexico, 
and was only taken in 1846 by the North Americans, 
after a war of one year. On the 7th of July following, at 
Monterey, it was solemnly incorporated among the 
North American United States. The population at that 
time was 150,000, of which the greater part were In- 
dians; now it is 300,000. 

The first gold bed was discovered in July,* 1848, at 
Coloma, in the district of El Dorado, by General Sutter, 
in drawing a millstream. The shovel struck upon some 
hard substance, which at first the workmen were going 
to throw aside without examination; but the great 
weight of it attracted attention, and, on closer inspec- 
tion, it was found to be a lump of solid gold. The amount 
of gold exported from this country in 1849 was to the 
value of 20,000,000 dollars; the next year it was 40,- 
000,000; and since then it has averaged 5,000,000 a 
month—all which treasures find their way to North 
America and Europe. 

But I must now go back to my arrival. I had no let- 
ters of introduction, and could not, therefore, turn to 


* January. 
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any one for assistance; and I knew too well that this 
place was excessively dear, and more adapted for mer- 
chants than for travelers, whose purses are always be- 
ing emptied and never filled. I wandered about the first 
day, from morning till night, to find some tolerably 
reasonable lodging, and at last went back to the ship 
without having succeeded. The worthy Captain Feen- 
hagen begged me to make it my home as long as he 
staid in the harbor; but the same evening I received an 
invitation for the whole time of my residence in the 
town, from the English house of Colquhoun, Smith, and 
Morton. They were entire strangers to me, but had be- 
come acquainted with my name from some of my for- 
mer travels; and they had no sooner seen it among the 
new arrivals than they sent the invitation on board, 
and were afterward ready to offer me every possible 
friendly service. These were among the families that I 
afterward found it most painful to part from. 

The Austrian consul, M. Vischer (?), also showed me 
much attention; but this gentleman forms an agreeable 
exception to most of the Austrian consuls I have met 
with on my travels, and I can only wish there were 
many like him. He has with every one the same amiable 
reputation. 

The low, narrow dwellings in which people live here 
appeared to me at first very oppressive and uncomfort- 
able. The largest apartments would scarcely allow of 
twelve or fifteen persons sitting down to table; and of 
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the smaller ones I need not speak—they really seemed 
destined for Liliputians. This struck me so much the 
more, as, in the last place I was in, Batavia, the rooms 
are so large that you could put a whole California house 
into one of them. These dolls’ houses are usually di- 
vided into three or four little spaces, called rooms, most 
richly furnished —indeed, so richly, that the occupants 
can scarcely find room, among the fine furniture, for 
themselves. The floors are covered with costly carpets, 
the walls with looking-glasses; but even in the large 
houses the rooms are mostly very small—especially the 
bedrooms, according, I was told, to American custom. 

The shops, on the other hand, are remarkably large 
and handsome, and many might vie with some of the 
first in European cities, so rich are they in goods, so 
spacious and elegant in their fittings. 

The finest shops are in the Sacramento-Klé,in Mont- 
gomery Street, and on the Square, or Plaza. Of coffee- 
houses, taverns, dancing-rooms, and gambling-houses, 
the town has but too many; and there are already six 
theatres, in which plays are performed in English, 
French, German, and Spanish. There are thirteen news- 
papers, and eighteen printers, without counting the 
smaller ones, which sometimes open one day, and shut 
the next. Churches and chapels there are, too, of all 
imaginable sects, to the number of twenty-six, but few 
worth noticing. 

Much social recreation is going on at San Francisco, 
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and whoever likes that sort of amusement may cer- 
tainly pass every evening in public and private circles, 
and get more invitations than he can accept. The hos- 
pitalities of the table are very abundant; but I could 
not help remarking the singular deficiency of dinner- 
napkins, which I afterward found could be accounted 
for from the enormous price of washing. The charge is, 
for one dozen of large and small things together, three 
dollars, or twelve shillings; and itis therefore customary 
for families to give out only large things to be washed, 
and to avoid as much as possible all superfluous expen- 
diture of linen. In general, it is common here, on account 
of the enormous price of certain things, to find the most 
extreme economy on some points associated with the 
most lavish expense in others. Many families with five 
or six children keep only one servant, while at the same 
time their furniture, dress, parties, and so forth, are in 
a style that appear quite inconsistent with such small 
attendance. 

I will mention the prices of a few articles at the time 
of my arrival, though I fear some of my readers will 
scarcely believe me. 

A house with five or six small rooms in one of the best 
situations let for 250 dollars, or fifty pounds, a month; 
one in an out-of-the-way place for thirty. The large 
fashionable shops paid a rent of from 140 to 160 pounds 
a month. 

The wages of a maid or man servant was ten or twelve 
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pounds per month, with board. Carpenters and masons 
earned eight dollars a day, dress-makers four. The price 
of a fowl was about eight shillings; of a dozen eggs, four 
shillings; of a turkey, two pounds. Beef was a shilling 
a pound, mutton or pork two shillings, milk a shilling 
a quart, salt butter three shillings, and so forth. In the 
hotels you could be boarded and lodged for 100 dollars 
a month, but the hire of a carriage was six dollars an 
hour, and of a riding-horse, whether for an hour or half 
a day, five dollars; and on a Sunday these prices were 
doubled. Ten dollars was the charge for putting you on 
board a steamboat; and going to a ball cost twenty 
dollars, or five pounds, for coach hire. If you had your 
own horse and kept him at a livery-stable, you paid 
fifty dollars a month for his keep; and if you sent a 
porter on a message you had to give him a dollar. Even 
these prices had been exceeded by those of the preced- 
ing year. Many manufactured articles were at the same 
time proportionably cheap, in consequence of the enor- 
mous quantities sent to the port—quantities that far 
exceeded the wants of the population;* and many 
European and American houses are said to have suf- 
fered, in consequence, considerable losses. 

The import duties are also very high for articles of 
ordinary consumption—from twenty to thirty per cent., 
and so on up to a hundred; but this only for spirituous 
liquors. 


* The goods of all kinds sent here would have sufficed for a 
population of 1,000,000, and it has never here exceeded 300,000. 
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The ground for the town, as well as forthe immediate 
environs, was divided by the government, and sold in 
lots of 150 feet square; and those who had the good for- 
tune to get them in the beginning, might, with a few of 
these lots, become wealthy. From 5000 to 8000 dollars 
were given for a piece of ground now worth 150,000; 
and a three-storied brick house, built on a whole lot and 
at a corner, that would have cost 200,000 dollars, lets 
for 130,000 dollars a year. 

San Francisco has been six times on fire, and most of 
these conflagrations are supposed to have been pur- 
posely kindled. The two greatest occurred in 1852. On 
the 4th of May of this year, that part of the town was 
burned in which the greater part of the wealth of the 
city was laid up in warehouses, namely, from the corner 
of Montgomery Street to Kearney Street. The second 
fire, which happened in July, laid the western quarter 
of the town in ashes; and, while the fire was still raging, 
there came speculators offering to hire the land for 
three or four years. The bargains were struck, and they 
began to build again wooden houses, upon ground that 
was scarcely cold; and when the term of the contract 
was expired, the speculators had gained enough to be 
content to leave the houses to the owner of the land. 


THE CITY OF WONDERS 


ADD an Francisco is unanimously declared the City 
of Wonders, and the Americans maintain that its rapid 
rise, and repeated rebuilding after the fires, are among 
the most wonderful things the world has seen. There 
are, indeed, only two forces capable of effecting such 
. wonders — gold and despotism. The former has been the 
lever in this case; for the thirst of gold, which is the 
greatest of despots, has drawn people hither from all 
corners of the earth, and dwellings of wood and stone 
have arisen for them as if by magic. But what are all 
these simple works compared with the antique cities of 
Hindostan, the ruins of which even still attest their 
magnificence, and which are stated to have been built 
in ano less incredibly short time. Look, for instance, at 
Fahpoor Sikri, a town full of the most beautiful palaces, 
covered with sculptures—of magnificent temples, with 
minarets, and with high-arched gates, and so forth— 
the circumference of which, of six miles, was surrounded 
by a massive stone wall forty feet high; and all this was 
done in less than ten years. Such works as this are in- 
deed marvelous, for they must have required a whole 
population of artists and architects for their execution. 

The wonders of San Francisco consist of quite ordi- 
nary little dwelling-houses, for the building of which 
the gold-mines of California have furnished, and con- 
tinue to furnish, sufficient means. What most excited 
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my wonder in this wonderful city is, that for two great 
requirements no provision at all has been made —name- 
ly, for clean level streets and for lighting. 

Of the hillocks, holes, and unevenness of all kinds in 
the streets of this town, no one who has not seen it can 
form an idea. Here you go up steps, there down steps. 
In one place the road has been raised, but on going a 
little further, you find it as nature made it. Some places _ 
have been dug out, and whole mountains of bricks, 
stones, wood, lime, and sand left lying in the road, with 
no light near them at night to give warning to the un- 
wary. This makes the roads after dark, not only for 
driving, but even for foot-passengers, positively dan- 
gerous; and especially is this the case on the wooden 
quays, for the sea beneath them has not been filled up, 
and the boards are so worn and rotten that they often 
break in. Even in the daytime caution is requisite on 
account of the frequent holes; and at night it is no un- 
common incident for passengers to fall in, and be never 
seen again. In the finest and most frequented parts of 
the town, you see old clothes and rags, crockery, boots, 
bottles, boxes, dead dogs and cats, and enormous rats 
(in which the town is particularly rich), and all kinds of 
filth flung before the doors. Constantinople itself may 
really be considered clean in comparison. There, there 
are at least men and dogs who both do something 
toward the cleanliness of the streets—the former by 
picking up the clothes and rags, the latter by devouring 
much of the refuse. 
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To all this must be added the boundless liberty of 
every man to do precisely what he likes. Carts will often 
be stopped in the middle of the narrow causeway which 
leads across the—in rainy weather — bottomless mud of 
the streets. Horsemen will tie up their steeds before the 
doors, obliging the unhappy passengers to get down 
into the dirt in order to go around them. Sometimes the 
inconveniences are more serious. One morning as I was 
walking in the street, a passenger who met me suddenly 
called out “A bear! a bear!” I could not think what he 
meant; for that it should be really a bear in the streets 
of a populous town seemed quite incredible. I looked 
round in all directions, however, and, on looking back, 
beheld actually a bear running toward me. He was, in- 
deed, fastened to a rope, and the rope to a caravan; but 
they had allowed him so very long a tether, that he was 
quite at liberty to introduce himself among the pas- 
sengers on both sides of the way. The owner was not 
even troubling himself to warn them, and I had barely 
time to make my escape. 

A walk in San Francisco, in short, either for business 
or pleasure, is a real penance. In what is called the busi- 
ness part of the town, you can hardly make your way 
through for the throng of carts, carriages, horsemen, 
and pedestrians; and where the streets are not paved 
with boards,* you have to wade through sand a foot 


* There are roads in the neighborhood of the town that are 
paved for miles with planks. 
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deep; and all the while you have no better prospect be- 
fore your eyes than the naked, monotonous sand-hills. 

Truly it is only those who place all happiness in 
money who could submit, for the sake of gain, to live 
in such a place, and perhaps forget at last that there are 
such things as trees, or a green carpet lovelier than that 
which covers the gold-laden gaming-tables. 

In the spring I was told the sand-hills are covered 
with a beautiful and luxuriant flora; but the kings of 
the vegetable world, majestic trees and elegant shrubs, 
can no season bring in this country. 

The horses and mules in San Francisco are extraor- 
dinarily beautiful. They, as well as the oxen and cows, 
have all been brought overland, “over the plains,” from 
the United States. Both horses and mules are tall and 
powerful; there are horses that can go with you sixty 
miles in one day,* and mules that can carry three 
hundred-weight. Even the horses in omnibuses and 
hackney carriages are very fine. Some of the latter, in- 
deed, can hardly be exceeded, and the cost of a carriage 
and horses of this kind is estimated at about £800. 

The means of rapid and easy communication are 
abundant in San Francisco. Steamboats traverse the 
bay, and go up and down the rivers. Stage-coaches, 
which change horses like post-chaises, run in all direc- 
tions, and a telegraph-line is already opened that passes 
over St. José and Sacramento for more than 150 miles. 


*When miles are mentioned, English miles are always meant. 
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One evening I went to visit the public places of 
amusement, and I must own I found most interest in 
the gaming-houses, having never seen any public ones 
before. What first struck the eye was the extraordinary 
mixture of company in them. A most daintily-dressed 
gentleman would be seated next to a miner in his red 
flannel shirt, with boots covered with mud, or a sailor 
who had not even washed the tar off his hands; but 
both the dandies and the dirties had heaps of gold and 
hard dollars lying before them. Two years ago, I was 
told, you never saw any money but gold. In no face, not 
even in that of the lively and excitable Frenchman or 
Mexican, did I ever observe the agitation either of hope 
or fear, and I could not tell by looking at the players 
who had been favored and who ill-treated by fortune. 
With respect to the furniture and decorations of these 
houses, it is obviously intended not only to encourage 
directly the passion for gaming, but also to intoxicate 
the senses, and entice to all kinds of sensuality. Noisy 
music resounds through the spacious saloons, licen- 
tiously seductive pictures hang on the walls, and beau- 
tiful girls are seated as lures here and there at the 
tables. I have traveled far and wide through the world, 
and have been among many nations who, partly from 
the effect of climate, and partly from the absence of 
religion and of education, are much given to sensual ex- 
cesses; but such open and shameless enticements to 
evil I have never seen any where else, and I really be- 
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lieve they are only found among Christian nations and 
under civilized governments. I can not, of course, take 
upon me to assert that immorality does not exist in an 
equal degree among others, but certainly it is not thus 
scandalously paraded. Even the Chinese gaming-houses 
were more decent than the American. Of the other 
places of public entertainment and the dancing-rooms, 
I will not speak. 

The superfluity of money in San Francisco is so great, 
and the prices so high, that no copper money is in use 
at all, and the people have no wish that there should be. 
Every one can earn enough to meet all demands, and, 
in fact, the demand for labor still exceeds the supply. 
And yet there passes no night in which you do not hear 
of robbery; in all the bed-rooms you see pistols hanging 
up; and no one goes out of an evening without a sword- 
stick or other weapon; for even in the streets of the town 
robberies and murders are of no very uncommon occur- 
rence. The police is so badly organized, that the perpe- 
trator of a theft is hardly ever discovered; and, indeed, 
if he were, the punishments are so slight, that no one 
fears them. A few weeks’ imprisonment serve for almost 
every offense; and even murderers have seldom much 
cause to dread the law. They generally go themselves 
to the magistrate and relate the occurrence, making it 
out, of course, that the act was merely committed in 
self-defense. If they know how to go to work—that is to 
say, if they use their gold freely—they are very often 
not so much as imprisoned. 
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While 1 was myself at San Francisco, a gentleman 
with whom I was personally acquainted shot his serv- 
ant. The wound was not immediately mortal, but the 
bullet had penetrated the man’s side, and could not be 
found for three days. The master went to the magis- 
trate, told the story his own way, and declared that he 
had done it in self-defense. He said the servant was 
given to drinking, and that while he was intoxicated 
he, the master, had given him warning; that thereupon 
the servant had been much irritated, and had answered 
that he did not wish to stay, but that, before he left the 
house, he would shoot him— “or,” he added, “either I 
shall shoot you, or you shall shoot me,” and at the same 
time threatened his master with his fist; whereupon the 
master had seized a pistol and shot the servant. 

The murderer was locked up fora day, but the second 
he was released, on his promising not to leave the dis- 
trict, and on giving bail. 

As I left Francisco shortly afterward, I do not know 
what was the end of this affair, but I was assured that 
even if the servant died the master would get off with at 
most a few weeks’ imprisonment. 

Two years ago matters were still worse, and even in 
broad daylight you were not secure of your life. If any 
one conceived a hatred to another, or had a dispute 
with him, he shot his antagonist in the public streets. 
Duels were settled at once, without further ceremony, 
on the open square, and the parties shot at each other 
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without the passers-by attempting to interfere. Now 
and then it happened that, instead of hitting the an- 
tagonist, the ball struck a person who had nothing to 
do with the affair; but this was merely an accident, and 
could not be helped. No one was called to account for it. 

Much more severity was shown at that time toward 
thieves, not indeed by the law or its executors, for jus- 
tice was fast asleep— even faster, if possible, than at the 
present day —but by private persons, who formed a so- 
ciety for the execution of justice on their own responsi- 
bility, or by Lynch Law, as it was called.* The first 
thief they caught they hung up at once on the Plaza; 
and this summary proceeding had so much effect, that 
for a long time there were no more thefts. 

This Plaza, 1t will be seen, is a very remarkable spot 
to the people of the town, though it no longer serves as 
the theatre of these terrible scenes, but, it is to be 
hoped, for the prevention, if not for the punishment, of 
crime; as a most worthy and excellent missionary, Mr. 
Taylor, preaches there every Sunday afternoon power- 
ful and admirable sermons. I heard several of them, and 
was always much gratified—he spoke so directly to the 
minds and hearts of his congregation, and chose such 
suitable examples from every-day life. It was easy to 
see that he had become a missionary from a true and 
heartfelt vocation. The people listened to him with 
deep attention, and many a pressure of the hand was 


* Lynch Law is frequently exercised in the United States. 
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given him as a reward. In my opinion, Christian nations 
have at present far more need of good missionaries than 
the heathen. 

Of the public institutions I visited the prison and the 
hospital, but I had much difficulty in getting the requi- 
site permission. 

When I showed the director of the prison my card of 
admission, it gave rise to an absurd misunderstanding. 
As no one in San Francisco would think of taking up 
his time with visiting places of this kind unless some 
special business called him to them, the director thought 
I had come to see some one confined there; and merely 
glancing at the paper I brought, without reading it, my 
name caught his eye, and after a little reflection he as- 
sured me that he did not think he had any criminal of 
that name under his care; whereupon, of course, the 
explanation followed. 

The prison consists of some dark, damp rooms, each 
intended for six persons, but so small that they can 
scarcely have room to lie down. There are neither 
benches nor bedsteads, and those who do not bring 
bolsters and coverings with them must do without. The 
food is good, consisting of soup, a piece of meat, and a 
sufficient quantity of excellent bread. 

About six months before, the prison was one day 
visited by a very numerous party of between eighty 
and ninety men, who demanded to see it, and, when let 
in, seized on the keys and took possession of one of the 


VOYAGE TO SACRAMENTO 


made three excursions from San Francisco to 
the interior of California; the first to Sacramento, 
Marysville, and the gold-mines of the Yuba river; the 
second to Crescent City and the Rogue-river Indians; 
and the third to St. José. In the afternoon of the 3d of 
October I embarked on board the beautiful steamer 
Senator for Sacramento, 100 miles’ journey. 

The American steamers are the finest imaginable, 
and certainly deserve the title often given them of 
water-palaces. They look indeed more like houses than 
ships. The river steamers especially are several stories 
high, with large doors, windows, and galleries; and the 
convenience and splendor of the internal fittings and 
furniture fully correspond with the impression made by 
the outside view. When you meet one of them at night 
on the water, they look like enchanted castles, for all 
their windows are illuminated, and their chimneys 
vomit fire like volcanoes. 

Late in the evening we turned into the Sacramento 
river, which is navigable up to the town for vessels of 
1500 tons, but we only landed at five o’clock the next 
morning, when the passengers rushed with frantic haste 
to secure their places in the stage-coaches or smaller 
steamers, so as to continue their journey without loss 
of time. I, too, followed their example, and hastened to 
seize a place in a stage-coach to go to Grass Valley; but 
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my haste was thrown away, for the coach I wanted had 
set off at four o’clock, so I had to change my plan and 
go on board a steamer bound for Marysville, which was 
fifty miles further. 

The time before the departure of the boat I employed 
in viewing the town, which lies on a sandy, dusty plain, 
in whose distant background only the dark outline of 
mountains is to be seen. The town contains 20,000 
inhabitants, and offers, on a smaller scale, the same 
unfinished and unpleasing picture as San Francisco. 
According to the Americans, Sacramento is another 
“wonder of the world,” as it has risen just as rapidly, 
and been just as often burned down, as San Francisco. 

At eleven o’clock we were off again, and, after run- 
ning a few miles, turned into the Feather River, on 
which Marysville lies. The shore continued so much the 
same that I soon turned from it, and went into the 
saloon to continue my observations on the company. 
This was the first time I had ever found myself in a 
large party of Americans, and, as in the gambling- 
houses of San Francisco, the first thing that struck me 
was the strange contrasts in dress. The ladies were all 
in grand state, and might have gone into full-dressed 
parties without changing their traveling costume; but 
the case was widely different with the gentlemen. Some 
few were well dressed, but the majority wore jackets, 
often torn ones, dirty boots pulled up over their trow- 
sers, and had hands so extraordinarily coarse and 
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burned—even the best-dressed gentlemen among them 
—that they looked as if they belonged to the common- 
est plowman. 

The company passed the time in playing cards and 
chewing tobacco, without excepting even boys of ten 
and twelve years old; but they did not spit about at the 
dreadful rate described by many travelers. They had 
another practice, however, if possible still more abomi- 
nable, namely, though they carried a pocket-handker- 
chief, of making use of their fingers instead of it. 

I actually saw this atrocity committed by quite ele- 
gantly dressed men. 

If, however, in these points they fell grievously short, 
in another they maintained without any exception the 
character of gentlemen. 

The men, one and all, showed the utmost attention 
and politeness to our sex. Old or young, rich or poor, 
well or ill dressed, every woman was treated with re- 
spect and kindness; and in this the Americans are far 
in advance of my countrymen, and indeed of Europeans 
in general, who usually keep their civilities for youth, 
beauty, and fine clothes. 

The company remained a very little while at table, 
and spoke scarcely a word. They really did not give 
themselves time to eat their food properly, but bolted 
it burning hot and not half chewed, although nobody 
had any thing to do when the meal was over. They seem 
to have got into the habit of regarding every thing as 
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business, and therefore to be performed with the ut- 
most possible dispatch. Nobody drank any thing but 
water; but I am told the Americans prefer taking small 
drams of spirituous liquors at various times of the day. 
I do not think, nevertheless, that so much is drank here 
as in England. Coffee and tea, too, were taken in mod- 
erate quantities, and not strong. 

The passage to Marysville was very long, for the 
river had at this time of year very little water, and we 
were every moment getting upon sand-banks. Some 
hills now came into sight, and here and there we had 
glimpses of a mountain chain. 

I had to stop six miles before Marysville at a farm 
belonging to General Sutter,* and at ten o’clock at 
night I was put out on the shore, to find my way as best 
I could. Fortunately it was not far; but when I reached 
the hedge inclosing the garden half a dozen dogs rushed 
out upon me. I kept myself quiet, however, feeling 
pretty sure they would do nothing more than bark. 

Every body in the house had been fast asleep, but 
they were awakened by the noise of the dogs, and re- 
ceived me, unseasonable guest as I was, in the kindest 
manner. 

General Sutter is a Swiss by birth, and not only dis- 
covered the gold mines, but has greatly distinguished 
himself as a soldier in the Mexican war. Since then he 
has lived on his large landed estates. 


* Every landed estate in America, of whatever dimensions, is 
called a farm. [In California, Ranch or Rancho.—Ed.] 
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His youngest son, who is only twenty-two years of 
age, is already a colonel in the militia; but this is noth- 
ing uncommon in America. We Europeans find it very 
strange that so many important offices should be filled 
by quite young people, but the Americans think that 
when they understand their business they are to be pre- 
ferred to older ones, “as they are commonly more ac- 
tive, diligent, and persevering.” 

You find here men of seven or eight and twenty 
established as merchants, lawyers, captains of ships, 
etc., who have already earned a considerable fortune; 
but they have certainly entered into business very 
early. 

I staid two days at Rock Farm,* where great quan- 
tities of corn and vegetables are raised, though the 
ground, in the dry season, looks like mere dust and 
sand, and one would fancy the greatest care was requi- 
site to make any thing grow; but I was told that, on the 
contrary, it is neither manured nor irrigated, and yet 
the corn it produces is fine and abundant. It must be 
remembered, however, that the ground was broken for 
the first time only a few years ago; it remains to be seen 
what it will look like fifty years hence. 

I took a walk to a neighboring forest with General 
Sutter’s eldest son, who has considerable knowledge of 
botany; and I saw some beautiful varieties of the oak, 
in which California is said to be particularly rich, some 


* Hock Farm. 
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very fine climbing plants, and great quantities of wild 
grapevines, which wreathe themselves round the trees 
up to the very topmost boughs; but the grapes were 
small and not very sweet. The ground in the forest had 
not the smallest trace of grass or any green thing. 

About twenty miles from Rock Farm rises a majestic 
chain of mountains, the highest point of which, said to 
be 14,000 feet, is called the Chasta.* 

Before you come to this chain, you see a range of 
rocks rising perpendicularly out of the plain, like a gi- 
gantic wall, and forming three principal peaks called 
the Three Butts. 

On the 7th of October General Sutter had me taken 
to Marysville, a little town lying at the confluence of 
the Feather and Yuba rivers. A private individual has 
had a wooden bridge built, 120 feet long; but for every 
horse or head of cattle going over it he levies a toll of 
half a dollar. 

Marysville, though a newer place than Sacramento, 
contains already 6000 inhabitants, and boasts a theatre 
and two newspapers; and the shops are so over-full of 
goods that they might supply the wants of a population 
of ten times that number. Much is, of course, sent to 
the mining districts; but the articles of fashion and 
luxury mostly find customers only in the towns. 

Almost as soon as I got to Marysville I had the good 
fortune to meet Sir Henry Huntley, an Englishman 
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with whom I had become acquainted in San Francisco. 
This gentleman possesses quartz and gold mines at 
Brown's Valley, near the mountain chain, fourteen 
miles from Marysville, and has had a steam-mill erected 
for breaking the stones. 

He was so kind as to take me with him to his land, 
and to show me the quartz mines, as well as the gold 
washings on the Yuba river, which lay six miles off. 
He settled only three months ago in Brown's Valley, 
and at that time the place was a perfect wilderness. 
Now there stand upon it three wooden cottages, and 
the great work, the steam-mill, is near its completion. 
The work-people live near it in tents, so that it is a very 
animated scene. 

The entire country round seems to consist of rich 
beds of gold quartz. The mode of operation is the same 
as in other mining countries. Shafts are sunk and gal- 
leries made to get at the ore, which is then carried to 
the mill and crushed to powder. The metal is then sep- 
arated from the quartz dust by washing, melted with 
sulphuric acid, and amalgamated with quicksilver. Sir 
Henry Huntley was so good as to show me, on a small 
scale, the whole operation. The quartz yields in this 
way about thirteen per cent. of gold. Any one can dig 
who pleases; but as the setting up a mill is an expensive 
business, most of the miners sell their stones to Sir H. 
Huntley. 

The next day I went to the great gold washings on 
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the River Yuba. The gold gained here is of two kinds. 
The gold-seekers dig holes in the bed of the river, which 
become filled with earth and mud; and when, in the dry 
season, the water has retired, they shovel them out, and 
separate the gold particles by washing. The other plan, 
by which a much larger quantity is obtained, is by 
damming up the river. For this purpose they make 
wooden channels, several hundred fathoms long, into 
which they lead the river; and the part of its bed thus 
laid dry 1s then entirely dug up, and the earth washed. 
For all such undertakings as this the people form them- 
selves into companies, and divide the profits at the end 
of every week; and the business is carried on in such a 
regular and honorable manner that there never arises 
the smallest dispute. Every company chooses a direc- 
tor, who is charged with the distribution; and the min- 
ers leave their treasures in their tents without lock or 
bolt, and never miss any thing. This was by no means 
the case at first; but thefts, and even murders, took 
place often enough, till the gold-seekers were compelled 
to be beforehand with the tardy justice of the country, 
take the matter into their own hands, and hang with- 
out further ceremony all the thieves and murderers 
whom they caught. This method was found effectual. 

Those who have no mind to work at mining with 
their own hands can find others to work for them, as 
many prefer a certain to an uncertain gain; and the 
usual wages are seven or eight dollars a day. 
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Every company and every man may choose any un- 
occupied spot for his operations; but he must begin to 
work, at latest, fourteen days after he has taken posses- 
sion of the ground. Whoever delays longer than this 
loses the right to it, and any other may take it who 
likes. If any one can show, with some probability, that 
on this or that spot gold is to be found, even in places 
where houses stand, the owner is obliged, on receiving 
suitable compensation, to part with it to the miners. 
The same law exists in Chili and Peru. 

The work on the river was going on with great ac- 
tivity, and the place had a very lively appearance. 
Nearly 5000 men were busy on a spot of four or five 
miles in length; and numerous villages of tents were 
scattered about. The people can not build themselves 
houses, as, when one place is worked out, they have to 
go on to another. The various nations—Germans, 
Americans, Chinese, etc.—mostly keep a good deal to- 
gether, both in their work and in their abodes. 

Few among the gold-seekers make any very consid- 
erable fortunes. They can only work eight months in 
the year—till the beginning of the rainy season—and 
the labor is very severe, as the people have to stand 
nearly the whole day in the water, and, while their work 
lasts, to renounce not only every recreation, but every 
comfort of life. Then afterward, when they go into a 
town to pass the four months of leisure, they are like 
sailors ashore with prize-money after a long voyage. 
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Systematically planned temptations surround them on 
all sides —the love of pleasure gets the upper hand —the 
hardly-won treasures melt away, and they soon find 
themselves as poor as when they began their labors— 
and, weakened in body and soul by the dissipated lives 
they have been leading, they have to return to the pri- 
vations and toils of gold digging; and happy are they 
if one season’s experience is sufficient to preserve them 
from a repetition of the same folly. 

The country about both Brown’s Valley and the 
Yuba River is mountainous and woody, and the forest 
is thick; for at every forty or fifty paces there stands a 
large tree, mostly an oak; but there is neither under- 
wood nor creeping plants, and the ground is entirely 
dust or small stones. 

After staying here a few days, I went back to Marys- 
ville, where it is much warmer than at San Francisco, 
though the difference of latitude is very trifling; and I 
was so unlucky as to have another attack of the obsti- 
nate Sumatra fever. 

At Marysville I encountered a countryman from 
Vienna, a Mr. Royter; and our mutual delight in speak- 
ing of our beloved home was so great that the good man 
gave me a whole day, and accompanied me to every 
place where there was any thing worth seeing. 

I was most interested by the natives, who are of pure 
Indian descent, and have preserved themselves from 
any mixture of Spanish blood. These savages, as we call 
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them, are diminishing from year to year, under the 
pressure of the hard, encroaching whites. A few years 
ago there were sixty Indian families living at Marys- 
ville; now there are not more than twenty.* 

These Indians are actually uglier than the Malays. 
Their growth is short and stunted; they have short 
thick necks and clumsy heads; the forehead is low, the 
nose flat with broad nostrils, the eyes very narrow and 
showing no intelligence, the cheek-bones prominent, 
and the mouth large. The teeth are white, but they do 
not stand in even rows; and their heads are covered by 
short, thick, rough hair, that looks exactly like a fur 
cap, especially as it is often partly light and partly dark 
on the same head. They take no care of it, and appar- 
ently do not even smear it with grease. Infants of five 
or six weeks old even had a shock of this rough hair on 
their little heads. Their color is a dirty yellowish- 
brown; and the women are much inclined to grow fat. 
Both sexes have the ears pierced with large holes, 
through which they pass a piece of wood as thick as a 
man's finger, decorated with paintings or glass beads. 
They also adorn the rest of their persons with beads, 
buttons, feathers, and whatever they can get from the 
whites; and the women are a little tattooed on the chin. 
The men formerly went quite naked, and the women 

* General Sutter informed me that there used to be, only a few 


years ago, 200 Indians in a large village near his farm. These are 
now all dead but thirty. 
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wore merely an apron about a foot long; but since the 
whites have been living among them, and that they find 
old clothes, boots, shirts, etc., lying in the streets, they 
pick them up, and dress themselves in them, often in a 
very comic manner. 

These people stand on a very low grade of civiliza- 
tion. They neither till the ground, nor keep cattle, nor 
hunt —do nothing, in short, but fish; and for their dwell- 
ings, they dig in the ground holes of eighteen or twenty 
feet long, and two feet deep, over which they put a roof, 
of a tent-like shape, made of wood and clay. The door 
to these habitations is a small hole, through which you 
must creep on hands and knees; and a still smaller 
opening in the roof lets the smoke out. They have 
neither mats nor earthen vessels, and they understand 
no work but basket plaiting. In this art, however, they 
have attained to great perfection; they know how to 
make their baskets perfectly water-tight, and manage 
even to boil their fish in them. They plait large baskets 
to keep their dried fish in, smaller to fetch water, and 
quite little ones that they put on their heads as hats. 

It was toward evening when I visited this tribe, and 
the people were sitting before their holes, by small fires, 
preparing and eating their evening meal, which con- 
sisted of broiled fish and acorn bread. The last-named 
article is very solid, heavy, and damp, and has rather 
a bitter taste. They make it by pounding the acorns to 
powder; and with this they make bread without mixing 
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in any thing else than water. Besides fish and acorns, 
they eat pretty nearly every thing else that they can 
get at—frogs, squirrels, grasshoppers, and beetles, which 
last are considered as dainties. 

I saw among these poor creatures many who were ill 
of fever, some insane, and astonishingly few children. 
The Indians who live in the neighborhood of the whites 
are said to die off much more rapidly than those who 
have taken refuge in the interior of the forests. The 
former obtain, in exchange for their fish and other little 
articles of trade, chiefly spirituous liquors, which is 
poison to them, constantly making them ill, and fre- 
quently killing them outright. Another cause of terrible 
mortality among them is the small-pox, a disease which 
they have also received from their white neighbors. 

Their poverty in children may probably proceed in 
a great measure from the custom of the tribe of inter- 
marrying constantly among themselves; most of them 
are related to each other. In point of morals they are 
said to be blameless, and no Indian woman in this coun- 
try will of her own accord form any connection with a 
white; if she did, she would be expelled by her tribe. 
When a white man desires to form a connection with an 
Indian woman, he endeavors to gain over the chief by 
presents. At the time of my visit the three chiefs of this 
tribe formed a very picturesque group. They were sit- 
ting at the entrance of their caves, silent, serious, and 
motionless as usual, dressed in a kind of fantastic half 
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European costume, with plumes of feathers on their 
heads. It seemed as if they were pondering in their 
simple, unsophisticated understandings the restless do- 
ings of the multitudes of white strangers who had come 
to overrun their country; and they looked as if the emo- 
tions excited by the spectacle were not precisely those 
of astonishment and admiration, but much more akin 
to contempt. I shall never forget the glance which these 
three men threw on me and my companions; and when 
the latter addressed them, they deigned no reply. 

Of the value of money they seem to have little idea, 
and the smallest sum or the largest is with them always 
five dollars. Y wanted to buy one of the bits of wood 
that they stick through their ears, and also one of their 
water-tight baskets, and for each of these articles they 
asked “five dollars.” 

In the evening I took a survey of the places of public 
recreation of Marysville; and I might almost repeat of 
them what I said of those of San Francisco, of which 
they are copies in miniature. I really believe that in the 
short time the whites have been in California there has 
been more vice and crime in it than in the hundreds of 
years before, when the country was occupied by the 
natives. 

T returned to San Francisco the same way by which 
I had come, namely, by the Sacramento, the banks of 
which are described by the Americans as enchantingly 
luxuriant and beautiful. As I had passed them in the 
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night in coming, I could not of course see much of them, 
and looked forward, therefore, with great expectation 
to the return journey. The finest day and the most 
splendid sunshine favored me, but I tried in vain to 
discover the much-talked-of beauties of the landscape. 
The immediate banks were certainly bordered by trees 
and shrubs; but a few yards inland all vegetation 
ceased, and the eye lost itself in a sandy, dusty plain. 
Even the few trees there were—mostly oak, ash, and 
willow —could not be called fine, for though their trunks 
were thick, and their branches sometimes stretched out 
far over the water, their foliage was of a dark muddy 
green. 

Only people who lived in such a naked, desolate, tree- 
less region as the country about San Francisco could 
possibly make such a talk about such views as these. 


EXCURSION TO ROGUE RIVER 


A Urescent City, as it is called, a newly-established 
little town, lying northward toward the Oregon and the 
Rogue-river Indians, formed, as I have said, the object 
of my second excursion. The distance is three hundred 
miles, and the price of the passage fifty dollars; but the 
Americans are liberal with their free passages, and I 
had often only to mention my name to procure every 
accommodation of this kind without charge. So it was 
now with my journey to Crescent City and back. 

On the 3d of November I went on board the steamer 
Thomas Hunt. We ran pretty near to the coast, which 
appeared quite uninhabited, and consists of a chain of 
steep, peaked hills, offering very few suitable anchoring 
grounds. In some places appeared pine woods, but, on 
the whole, the barren sandy soil was predominant. 

We passed Humboldt’s Bay, and on the 5th of No- 
vember, early in the morning, entered the bay or harbor 
of Trinidad. It was pretty, but extremely small—TI real- 
ly think not a quarter of a mile across—and inclosed by 
rocks fifty or sixty feet high, that leave only an opening 
just large enough to admit a vessel; and in the middle 
of the opening a high black rock partly blocks up even 
this narrow space. The whole formation might be taken 
for a burnt-out crater of a voleano. Some dozens of the 
wooden houses that compose the little town appeared 
near the summits of the hills, and a fine pine wood 
closed the miniature picture. 
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This little town of Trinidad arose only two years ago, 
and is already going to decay. Trade does not flourish 
here as had been anticipated; agriculture has not been 
attempted, and many of the settlers have already gone 
away again. After passing Trinidad the hills begin to 
decline, and are covered with pine woods. 

We reached Crescent City in the midst of a very 
heavy rain, and with a stormy sea; and the landing was 
no easy matter, for the roads are very insecure, and 
open to every wind that blows. From April to Novem- 
ber they offer, indeed, some protection, as north winds 
are then prevalent, from which they are slightly shel- 
tered, but during the winter months they are quite ex- 
posed. 

The situation of the town is very charming. The 
wooden houses lie partly ranged along the sea-shore, 
partly scattered about among the trees, and the whole 
is shaded by lofty pine woods. Toward the southwest 
lie richly-wooded heights and a fine plain, and in the sea 
groups of small islands and rocks, some naked, others 
covered with trees. 

Crescent City was only founded in the month of 
February of this year. The forest had to be cut down, 
and a block-house erected, for the Indians are numer- 
ous hereabout; and yet, by the month of August, there 
were ninety houses finished, several hotels, twenty 
shops opened, and trade with the neighboring mining 
district of Smith’s River going on in full activity. Every 
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day I saw many mules going off laden with provisions 
and other merchandise; and, if it appears ultimately 
that this is the best and safest route to the interior, the 
place will be sure to rise rapidly. But the people settled 
at Trinidad under the idea that this was the case, and 
found themselves mistaken. Every thing is still dearer 
here than at San Francisco, whence all goods are at 
present bought. 

One of the first settlers was a Mr. Grubler, a Swiss 
by birth, who had the kindness to receive me in his 
house. He built the block-house, and he was also the 
founder—and is the president—of a very useful and 
laudable association for the culture and improvement 
of public speaking. The members assemble one evening 
in every week at the school-house; political questions 
are proposed, imaginary lawsuits carried on, and novels, 
poems, etc., criticised, and thus an innocent and in- 
structive evening’s amusement afforded. 

I was astonished at the good and fluent speeches that 
I heard delivered, especially as many of the speakers 
looked like sailors and miners, and had on red flannel 
shirts and jackets, etc. The fair sex appeared in quite 
simple domestic-looking dresses of printed cotton. The 
school-room was not fitted up in a very elegant manner, 
and let in the cold wind, alas! from all corners, so as 
almost to extinguish the tallow candles; but still this 
will doubtless be altered soon, and luxury and splendor 
replace the old country simplicity; but will the people 
amuse themselves then better than they do now? 
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Crescent City lies only four degrees more to the 
northward than San Francisco, but thereis a far greater 
difference in the temperature and the weather than one 
might have imagined. At this time thick clouds covered 
the sky, it rained often and heavily, and the thermome- 
ter fell to near the freezing point. 

The chief purpose of my coming had been to visit the 
Indians, who are still to be found in great numbers in 
this part of California; but they are retiring further and 
further into the interior since the settlement of the 
whites, and to see a large village you have to go at least 
twelve miles. About half a dozen Indian families were 
settled in the neighborhood of the town, and resembled 
those I had seen at Marysville. They had, too, the same 
fancy for picking up old clothes that had been thrown 
away by the whites. One gentleman had mounted a 
pair of European breeches and a worn-out lady’s man- 
tilla, and had on his head a battered lady’s bonnet. 
Another had simply a frock-coat, and nothing else, but 
had adorned the back of it with glass beads according 
to his own fancy. Another, though his lower man was 
in the simplest state, had clothed the upper in a waist- 
coat, and put on his head a round hat, with a hole cut 
in it to stick some feathers in; and the ladies were no 
less tastefully attired. 

To proceed with safety into the country as far as the 
Rogue Indians on the Smith’s River, it was necessary, 
I was told, to go in armed company, as these Indians 
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are very savage and cunning. Some of my friends prom- 
ised to get together a party of eight or ten gentlemen 
to accompany me; but they did not succeed in finding 
so many who were willing to undertake it. 

Fortunately, a German sailor, named Karl Braun, 
who had settled here some months before, hearing of 
my wish, was so kind as to come and offer to accom- 
pany me to the Indians. He had had much intercourse 
with them, had been in the habit of exchanging glass 
beads, etc., for their fish, understood their language, 
and, if I liked to venture it, he said he would go with 
me. I was exceedingly glad of this unexpected offer, 
accepted it immediately, and, as soon as the rain 
ceased, we set out. 

On the first day, the 7th of November, we went about 
sixteen miles, mostly along the sea-shore, through deep 
sand or over stones. Through the forests the paths were 
good, and when, toward the afternoon, we took a turn 
inland we soon arrived at Smith’s River, the banks of 
which are entirely of sand; but about half a mile into 
the country begin some magnificent pine woods. The 
trees are tall and slender, and make excellent timber 
for building. I saw few climbing plants, but there was 
abundance of underwood and of shrubs; among which 
were blackberry and bilberry bushes; the latter attain- 
ing a greater height than in Europe, often as much as 
four feet. 

We passed several villages, but made a very short 
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stay, in order to reach, if possible, a shelter for the night 
before the rain set in, as it threatened to do soon. They 
were very small, consisting of not more than seven or 
eight wigwams or holes, like those of Marysville, except 
that the wooden framework of the roof was here cov- 
ered with leaves and branches instead of clay. 

We crossed Smith’s River in the hollowed trunk of a 
tree, and the people made use of a quite heavy plank 
for a rudder. 

The further we went from the settlements of the 
whites the less and less were the people clothed; and at 
length they appeared in a complete state of nature, ex- 
cepting only a kind of apology for an apron, worn by 
the women, sometimes made of elk’s skin and some- 
times of grass; but the skin was cut up into narrow 
strips, leaving only a piece of about three inches broad 
whole at the top. They wind this kind of fringe twice 
round them, and it looks like a piece of very ragged fur. 
I saw it even on the smallest girls, who could scarcely 
walk. Some of the chiefs had a skin flung like a mantle 
over their shoulders. 

Toward evening we reached a great village, the in- 
habitants of which call themselves Huna Indians. My 
companion had never been so far before; but he knew 
one young man among them, with whom he had had 
dealings for fish and beads, and we determined to pass 
the night here. It began to rain again, and the cold was 
so excessive that I was glad to find a place in one of 
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these earth-holes, in the midst of the disgusting naked 
natives. We lay down round the fire, which blazed up 
merrily in the middle of the hut, and about which half 
a dozen Indians were already crouching; but the hut 
soon became filled to overflowing with curious visitors, 
and the heat and vapors so suffocating, that I was 
driven out again in despair, thinking I should prefer 
the rain and the cold. It was not, however, from rain 
and cold only that I had to suffer; for the whole popula- 
tion of the village thronged about me, and formed a 
small close circle, so that I could hardly move. They 
pulled me this way and that; examined every article 
of my clothing, from my hat to my shoes; and once even 
dragged me away to some remote huts in the forest, so 
that I found some difficulty in getting back to that of 
my host. 

I had some bread and cheese, and my companion had 
brought with him sugar, coffee, and bread, and also a 
little tin kettle, in which he made some coffee, as he 
called it, though there was hardly enough coffee to tinge 
the water. But the hot drink was, nevertheless, most 
highly approved of. The kettle was soon emptied and 
a second edition called for; and when the Indians saw 
that he put in a little brown powder, they wanted to 
have some of that, and seized on it to eat it. The sugar 
they did not put into the coffee, but ate it eagerly alone, 
as well as the bread, and we had no peace till it was all 
gone. My guide was not able to save any of his provi- 
sions for the following morning. 
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After this meal was over the Indians set about their 
own cooking. They brought out some large, fine salmon, 
with which the waters of California abound; cut off the 
head and tail, slit up the fish, and stuck in splinters of 
wood to keep it open, and then put it on a large wooden 
spit and roasted it before the fire. Of the heads and tails 
they made a kind of soup. They filled one of their close 
baskets with water, and threw in red-hot stones, which 
they continually replaced with fresh ones, till the water 
began to simmer, and then they put in the heads and 
tails of the fish and let them boil. In a short time the 
water had thickened and become of a grayish color, 
perhaps because a good quantity of ashes had gone in 
with the hot stones; but the people are not very exact 
in these matters. The soup they ate with shells; the 
roasted fish they tore to pieces with their hands, and 
laid upon flat baskets that serve them for plates. After 
this they roasted the acorns in the hot ashes, and ate 
with a long thin grass root by way of dessert. These last 
were not only raw but unwashed, with the earth still 
sticking about them; but they had an extremely deli- 
cious taste, and were so soft that they could be mashed 
with the tongue. The meal was abundant, and would 
have been excellent if it had only been flavored with 
salt and—cleanliness; but both the one and the other 
are unknown to these people. 

After supper the gentlemen, young and old, made 
their toilet, by daubing their faces in a most detestable 
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manner with red, blue, or black paint. They first 
smeared them with fish fat, and then they rubbed in 
the paint, sometimes passing a finger over it in certain 
lines, so as to produce a pattern, and it is hardly nec- 
essary to say that their natural ugliness was greatly 
increased by the pains they had taken to adorn them- 
selves. When they had concluded this operation they 
began to sing, and their songs were really more melo- 
dious and better sung than I could have expected from 
such a rude people. The entertainment was prolonged 
till a late hour in the night, and then they were so polite 
as to leave the hole to me, in so far that the men went 
away and only the women remained near me. One of 
them placed herself so close on one side of me, that I 
could hardly turn around; and on the other side, close 
to me, stood a large basket containing smoked fish; 
overhead hung another basket of fish to be smoked; 
and we lay on the bare cold ground, without pillow or 
covering, so it may be imagined what a luxurious night 
I passed. 

I had taken very little of the supper, but had a pri- 
vate intention of making myself amends afterward by 
having some bread and cheese when every body was 
asleep; but I did not dare produce such dainties as long 
as the people were about, for every body would have 
wanted to taste, and at last there would have been 
nothing left for me. When the women were all asleep, 
that is snoring, I raised myself up a little, and very 
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cautiously drew forth my treasure. But my next neigh- 
bor either slept very lightly, or had only been pretend- 
ing to be asleep; for she sat up instantly and asked me 
what I was doing, signifying to me that I was to lie 
down and not move. She then kept stirring the fire until 
I stretched myself out again and pretended to fall 
asleep, when she lay down once more at my side. Prob- 
ably they felt some sort of mistrust of me. 

In the morning, as soon as day dawned, all was life 
and motion again, and there was another grand cooking 
and a hearty meal. While the cooking was going on, 
I employed the time by going with the Indian to see 
him fish. He took with him a pole twenty feet long, to 
which he attached a spear by a long cord, and as soon 
as he had thrown the spear he either let the pole fall on 
the water, or kept it in his hand, according to the size 
and strength of the fish. When he threw the spear, he 
never once missed. The cord was made of the entrails 
of the elk, and resembled a strong harp-string. 

November Sth. After breakfast we continued our 
journey, and traveled this day seventeen or eighteen 
miles, entirely through magnificent woods. When we 
had proceeded but a short distance we came upon the 
Oregon Territory, and soon met with a tribe of the 
Rogue-river Indians. We entered several of the wig- 
wams, and my guide tried to get some fish, which he 
had not hitherto been able to do; and I crept, as I had 
done the day before, nto many of these earthy habita- 
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tions, to observe the mode of life and doings of the 
people. 

The Indians of the North of California stand at the 
very lowest point of culture, and are said to have no 
idea of religion or of a future state; but in many of their 
villages you find a sort of conjuror or “medicine man,” 
who undertakes by his potent art to cure diseases, dis- 
cover thefts, and point out the places where stolen 
goods lie concealed. 

These Indians do not scalp their enemies or take 
them prisoners, but they kill all the men who fall into 
their power, though never the women. If a woman or 
a child comes within range of their arrows, they call to 
them to get out of the way. They fight with men, they 
say, and not with the weak and helpless—an example 
that may make us feel ashamed when we remember in 
how many of the wars of whites women and children 
have been tortured and murdered. 

The people here were larger and stronger than those 
in South California, but not handsomer; and among the 
women, who were tattooed on the hands and arms as 
well as the chin, there were some extremely clumsy 
figures. Men and women both wear their hair in a long 
roll, and, since they are unacquainted with combs, they 
make their fingers answer the purpose; they then stroke 
it smooth, and twist it up round the head with a bit of 
the skin of some animal, or some other rag. The girls 
cut their hair short in the front. Both sexes follow the 
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widely-prevailing fashion of sticking a round piece of 
wood or brass through the cartilage of the ear; the men 
and boys wear ornaments of beads at the gristle of the 
nose; and both ladies and gentlemen put on as much 
finery in the way of glass beads and feathers as they 
can get. Their only weapons are bows and arrows, and 
also, since the settlement of the whites among them, 
knives. The elk they usually take in snares. 

They are extremely filthy—almost too much so to 
describe. I have seen them, for instance, searching in 
each other’s heads for vermin, and presenting all the 
specimens they found conscientiously to the owner, 
who actually devoured them! 

The men go in the morning into the river, but, like 
the Malays, bring all the dirt out on their skins that 
they took in. I did not, nevertheless, see so many cuta- 
neous diseases among them as among the Malays or 
Dyaks, and I am inclined to think this is to be attrib- 
uted to a very peculiar kind of bath that they take. 
They make a hole in the earth something like their 
habitations, but still smaller, and in this they make a 
very large fire, and remain crouched in it till they are 
literally bathed in perspiration. 

Among these tribes there were wonderfully few chil- 
dren, though the people mostly looked strong and 
healthy. The babies they had were put into longish nar- 
row baskets with covers, and bound upon the backs of 
the mothers, who perform all their customary work 
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with this burden, and, as usual among rude nations, the 
greatest part of the work falls on the women; but it is 
not very severe, being principally weaving of the bas- 
kets and gathering acorns. This last occupation, how- 
ever, is often very fatiguing, as they have a long way 
to walk and a considerable burden to carry. The men, 
if they go with them at all, will only carry a very small 
portion. 

In many of the villages I found the men playing at 
a game. They sat in a circle round the fire, holding in 
their hands little thin sticks, of which most were white, 
but some black. Every one threw them so as to make 
the black ones fly far out of the circle; then he took hold 
of them again, passed them behind his back from the 
left to the right hand, and began to throw again. There 
were many lookers on, and some musicians, whose in- 
struments consisted of lobster-claws fastened upon 
sticks, wherewith they thumped upon a board. Another 
game is a kind of guessing one, played with small clay 
balls and for money —shell-money, that is to say, the 
only currency they are acquainted with, and which has 
a certain value among them; for, besides other articles, 
they can buy wives with it! 

These games, to which they are passionately ad- 
dicted, are generally played in the hall of the chief; and 
while the play lasts the women are banished. It was 
the men being entirely occupied with these gambling 
amusements that prevented our getting any fish. 
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We passed the night in a village, and I slept as before 
in a wigwam, with several women; but my poor com- 
panion had, during this night, a narrow escape from 
being murdered. Some vague feeling of suspicion had, 
as he told me the next morning, occasioned him to be 
more cautious than usual. He did not trust the people, 
and had begged to be allowed a hut to himself. This was 
given him; but the feeling of insecurity made him sleep 
very lightly, and that saved him; for, in the middle of 
the night he heard a rustling among the boughs with 
which he had closed the entrance, and soon saw an In- 
dian come crawling in on hands and knees. His enemy 
was just in the act of raising himself up, and with a 
drawn knife in his hand, when the sailor sprang upon 
him and presented a pistol at his head. Thereupon the 
Indian drew back, pretending he had only come to see 
whether there was wood enough to keep the fire up. 

These Indians are represented as treacherous, cow- 
ardly, and revengeful, and only attacking the whites 
when they find one alone. But, after all, what other 
means of attack have they against the well-armed 
whites—the domineering race from which they have 
had so much to suffer. Revenge is really natural to man; 
and if the whites had suffered as many wrongs from 
them as they from the whites, I rather think they too 
would have felt the desire of revenge. 

In the country I passed through yesterday I saw 
several burnt and devastated wigwams, whence the 
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people had been driven out by force because they 
would not willingly give up their native soil to the 
stranger; and besides taking their land, the whites se- 
duce their wives and daughters, and, when they can 
not succeed in this, sometimes seize them by open vio- 
lence. A case of this kind occurred while I was in Cres- 
cent City. Three miles from the town some Americans 
had settled as farmers; and one day, when a native was 
passing by their door with his wife, on his way to the 
town, these ruffians sprang out of their dwelling, 
snatched the woman from the side of her husband, 
dragged her into the house, and locked the door. The 
poor Indian screamed, and yelled, and struck the door, 
demanding his wife; but, instead of giving up their prey, 
these civilized men rushed out again, beat the Indian 
furiously, and drove him away. 

The poor fellow came, all bruised, to the town, and 
made his complaint; and what was his redress? The 
villains were recommended to make it up with the In- 
dian, and give him some glass beads and similar trump- 
ery by way of compensation! 

Outrages of this kind are naturally made known from 
tribe to tribe; and then it certainly does happen that, 
when solitary whites come among them, and for the 
moment the superiority of force is on their side, they 
seek to retaliate, and, in so doing, make the innocent 
suffer for the guilty. 

Many impartial persons have assured me that wher- 
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ever the natives have been treated in a kind and friend- 
ly manner they have been found harmless. 

November 9th. In the morning we left the dangerous 
village, and began our return journey; for my com- 
panion would not venture further. We returned by a 
different route, and in the afternoon came to a small 
settlement of about a dozen whites. Here also the first 
thing I saw was the remains of a wgwam that had been 
burned to ashes. These farmers, it seems, lived in a 
state of constant strife with the Indians, on account of 
their women; and they naturally revenged themselves 
when they could, and had at last killed one of the white 
men, whereupon the rest set fire to the village and drove 
away its inhabitants. Since that time the settlers can 
never venture to go about their work without a loaded 
gun, and so much the more as three men have lately 
been missed from a neighboring white settlement. Two 
of the bodies were shortly afterward found in the forest, 
buried under branches and leaves; the third a long way 
off, in a river whence the farmers used to fetch water. 
They told me that when they came suddenly upon the 
half-decayed body, the disgust of the sight made them 
all ill. The fourth victim had not yet been found. 

We stopped for the night at this settlement, though 
there were only two small huts, almost like log-houses; 
but the settlers were already building better ones. These 
farmers lived extremely well. They had the finest wild 
geese, which they had shot themselves; magnificent 
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fish, that they got for the merest trifle from the Indians; 
potatoes, bread, tea, coffee—in short, it was quite a 
banquet; and we had another the next morning no less 
splendid. 

The weather was now getting extremely cold: in the 
night the temperature fell below the freezing point; 
and in the morning every thing was covered with hoar 
frost. Snow seldom falls here, and when it does, melts 
before it touches the ground. The farmers assured me 
that there was every appearance of the soil being abun- 
dantly fertile; but they had been settled too short a 
time, and had cultivated too small a spot of ground to 
make their opinion very important. In the neighbor- 
hood of Crescent City, however, I saw, even at this ad- 
vanced time of year, all kinds of vegetables, and among 
them as fine specimens as in the Grand Exhibition at 
San Francisco. 

The whole of California—but more particularly the 
northern part—would be found, I think, very advan- 
tageous to European settlers. The climate is healthy, ` 
the soil productive, even where it looks dry and sandy 
—as the luxuriant forests sufficiently testify. It is virgin 
soil, and for a long while will require neither irrigation 
nor manure. By the time it does, the settlers may be 
well provided with cattle to furnish it. 

Near to the Oregon Territory the land is sold by gov- 
ernment at a dollar an acre. Within the limits of Oregon 
it is given away, as it is greatly desired to have that 
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country settled; and every inducement is offered to 
immigrants. Would that people came with a view to 
agriculture, rather than to gold-seeking! With a little 
sagacity and perseverance, farmers may, in a short 
time, attain to a prosperous condition, and be able to 
lead a pleasant, domestic life for the rest of their days. 
Of the gold-seekers a very small proportion, indeed, 
return home in possession of much of the wealth so sud- 
denly won; and the proverb of “lightly come, lightly 
go,” is strictly applicable to their fortunes. 

On the 10th of November, the fourth day of my ex- 
cursion, I found myself once more in Crescent City, and 
bringing with me a very painful impression of the lot 
of the poor driven-out Indians. The Government of the 
United States has indeed given itself some trouble 
about them; and though their chief care has always 
been to get them removed to as great a distance as pos- 
sible, they have offered them some compensation for 
the land they have been deprived of, have urged the 
white settlers to treat them well, and every year send 
an envoy to their new abode, to take presents to them, 
and see at least that they do not die of hunger. The 
great fault of the government is over-indulgence toward 
the white settlers, mostly men almost as rude as the 
savages themselves, and far less well disposed, who 
shamefully abuse the indulgence. As long as there are 
so few courts of justice in the country that it is very 
difficult for a native to find his way to one, and until 
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these courts show some more just severity to the mis- 
conduct of the settlers, the poor Indian will remain the 
sport of the insolent white. The country round Crescent 
City is not only very fertile, but very romantic. The 
beautiful mountain chain Siskoyon, which rises to the 
east of Marysville, stretches as far as here, and, divid- 
ing into several branches, forms fruitful valleys and 
plains. The higher peaks were at this season covered 
with snow—the first snow that I had seen since I left 
my own country. 

The steamer that runs from Crescent City to San 
Francisco had been ready to start on the very evening 
of my return; but the weather, which had been very 
stormy all day, became worse toward evening, and she 
did not go. Even the next day (November 11th) it was 
no easy matter to get on board. Storms and mists ac- 
companied us, too, on our whole voyage, so that we did 
not run into Trinidad; but, by way of compensation, we 
saw a beautiful rainbow. 


DEPARTURE FOR THE SOUTH 


© BE or my third excursion to St. José I was indebted 
to the polite invitation of the Austrian consul, M. 
Vischer—a great attention on his part; for in this coun- 
try time is estimated at a very high value, and the 
smallest recreation of this kind becomes extremely ex- 
pensive. 

It was to be a land journey; and as the country was 
described to us as enchantingly beautiful, we placed 
ourselves outside an omnibus, in order to enjoy it to 
the utmost. 

The plain in which St. José lies extends for 120 miles, 
from San Francisco on one side to Monterey on the 
other. It is about fifteen miles broad, and on account of 
its great fertility is already named the granary of Cali- 
fornia. 

The first part of the Journey —about a third—I can 
not call beautiful at all; the country is monotonous, and 
without vegetation, except some crippled-looking trees, 
whose leafy crowns have been blown all on one side by 
the constant and violent northeasterly gales that make 
the climate of San Francisco so disagreeable. The 
ground is little cultivated, and consists mostly of mea- 
gre pastures, on which the poor animals can only in the 
spring find sufficient nourishment. It is said, neverthe- 
less, to be excellent land, and only to require cultivation. 

Three miles from San Francisco lies the missionary 
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station Dolores, to which I had been before introduced 
by Mrs. Morton. The people residing at the place are 
called Spaniards—a name given to all natives of the 
country who are neither negroes nor Indians. Their 
houses, as well as the convent and the church, are built 
of baked brick; but they have such low doors and win- 
dows, and are altogether so deplorable-looking, that 
I should rather have taken them for dilapidated barns 
than dwelling-houses. The church contains a fine altar- 
piece that I am inclined to ascribe to an old Spanish 
master. 

In the territory of San Mateo, twenty-two miles from 
San Francisco, the country begins to be prettier. The 
Diabolo mountain, 3600 feet high, rises boldly above 
its neighbors; and tall trees of large growth— mostly 
oaks—lie scattered in park-like groups; and country 
seats, inns, and farms, interspersed, give animation to 
the prospect. The ground is chiefly sand and dust, in 
which the horses’ feet often sink a foot deep; but still 
I can imagine that in the rainy season, in the spring, 
when the fields are green, the flowers in blossom, and 
the trees covered with fresh foliage, the country must 
be very pretty and pleasant, and may easily, to towns- 
people little accustomed to the beauties of nature, ap- 
pear “enchanting.” 

St. Clara, through which our road lay, is a pleasant 
little place, with a handsome church and a Jesuits’ col- 
lege for boys. The word San, prefixed to the names of 
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so many towns and villages, reminds you that the coun- 
try once belonged to Catholic Spain; and in most of the 
larger ones you find handsome churches and school 
buildings. 

An avenueof trees, four miles long, which was planted 
by the monks, leads from St. José to St. Clara—rather 
more of a town than the former, and possessing some 
hundreds of houses, mostly inhabited by recently- 
arrived settlers. 

Our destination, a great farm belonging to M. Visch- 
er, lay four miles further. This farm is of 750 acres, and 
in Europe would pass for a very large one; but here it is 
only not small. There are still some land-owners hold- 
ing from the time of the Mexican government, when 
the land had scarcely any value, whose possessions are 
five or six miles in breadth, and from twenty to thirty 
in length, and the value of which is increasing every 
day. Persons whose estates before the gold discoveries 
were not worth 50,000 dollars, must now be counted 
among millionaires. The great expense attendant on 
landed property is for inclosure. Every owner of land 
has to inclose it, for two reasons: first, because all horned 
cattle, as well as horses, mules, pigs, and sheep, may be 
driven to pasture on open ground; and, secondly, that 
newly-arrived immigrants settle on uninclosed land, 
without any leave asked; and, according to American 
custom, the proprietor has, in such a case, no right to 
drive them out. Even if he afterward has the ground 
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inclosed, the ejection is attended with great difficulty, 
and involves expensive lawsuits, and sometimes re- 
quires actual violence. Regular battles, with shooting 
on both sides, have frequently taken place on such oc- 
casions; and altogether the outrageous ways of these 
American settlers are almost incredible. Many will ac- 
tually carry their notions of liberty so far as to take 
possession of houses that they find standing empty. 

The inclosures — fences as they are called —cost much 
hard cash in a country where labor is so dear. M. Visch- 
er, for instance, required for the fences on his land 
30,000 stakes eight feet high. These cost in the forest 
fifty dollars a thousand; the taking them to the spot 
and sharpening them, thirty more; and the putting 
them in their places, twenty; so that the whole cost was 
3000 dollars, or above 600 pounds. 

Twelve miles from St. José lies a very large and rich 
quicksilver mine, to which we were to pay a visit, and 
the carriage was even at the door; but a continued and 
violent rain would have made it in too literal a sense a 
“water party,” and I was obliged to content myself 
with the description given by M. Vischer. You enter 
the pit, I was told, on the side of a mountain 1500 feet 
high; and 800 feet lower down you again come to the 
light of day. 

The cinnabar ore contains from thirty-five to forty- 
five per cent. of the metal; the mine is so rich that it 
might supply the whole world; and since it has been 
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worked the price of quicksilver has fallen in Peru from 
eighty to fifty dollars. It belongs to a company in Mex- 
ico, whose floating capital is estimated at a million of 
dollars. 

The weather did not clear up the next day; so there 
was nothing for it but to renounce the chief object of 
the excursion, and in a well-closed omnibus drive back 
to the town. 

A few days before I left San Francisco, the news- 
papers brought some strange intelligence from Lower 
California, a country still belonging to Mexico. Some 
fifty Americans had, it seems, left San Francisco in a 
shallop, and, landing at Filipe, in the district of Sonora, 
set up their standard, and formally taken possession. 
The peaceful inhabitants of this little place, not in the 
least expecting such a piratical attack, had not even 
arms, and could make but a feeble defense, especially 
as the pirates professed to be only the advanced guard 
of a much more considerable force. The fifty Americans 
remained, therefore, in triumphant possession, and at 
once declared a strip of land with a population of 10,000 
souls an independent State. 

The inducement to this illegal expedition was, of 
course, the thirst of gold, excited by a report that gold 
and silver were to be found there in large quantities. 

And what was said at San Francisco to this robber 
expedition? Some openly took the part of the robbers; 
others thought that, at all events, their exploit was a 
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stroke of genius. The day before my departure—the 
15th of December—a new band, 256 in number, went 
off to Sonora to help their predecessors; and there was 
no attempt to stop them on the part of the American 
government. This second expedition, however, was not 
quite so successful. The Mexican government sent 
troops against them, with orders to shoot them down 
like banditti wherever they made their appearance; 
and ultimately most of these buccaneers perished. 
The company whose steamers go from San Francisco 
to Panama, immediately on the simple request of one 
of their officers, Mr. Mather, gave me a free passage; 
and on the 10th of December I went on board one of 
these magnificent vessels, the Golden Gate (Captain 
Johans), in company with the Morton family, who had 
become very dear to me. At four o’clock we weighed 
anchor and departed. I think I have never in my life 
seen a finer vessel. She was of 800-horse power, and 
2500 tons’ burden, and could take 800 or, in case of 
need, 1000 passengers. Her rate was twelve miles an 
hour, and she used fifty tons of coals a day. Her length 
was 300 feet, her greatest breadth 75 feet, and the sa- 
loon 130 feet long. She had four stories, two of which 
were above the water; and broad galleries ran round 
the sides, on which large convenient doors and windows 
opened. The table kept for the first and second classes 
of passengers was luxurious to prodigality; all the dishes 
were prepared in the most costly manner, and fresh 
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bread baked twice a day; the third class also was pro- 
portionably well provided for. The captain and his 
officers were worthy of so fine a vessel, and no less dis- 
tinguished for their attentive and courteous behavior, 
for which they received the acknowledgments of the 
passengers, in a public address, on our arrival at Pan- 
ama. We sailed past the islands of San Caterina, St. 
Clemens, St. Barbara, and St. Anacopa. On the last, 
only a fortnight ago, a splendid vessel, called the Win- 
field Scott, was wrecked. The night was excessively 
dark and foggy; and the captain was so very incautious 
as, in such weather, to pass between the islands and the 
continent, instead of outside the islands. Happily no 
lives were lost; but the vessel sank so rapidly, that no 
luggage whatever—nothing but the gold and half the 
mail-bags—were saved. We, too, passed through the 
narrow strait, but lighted by the friendly moon, and 
with the ocean as profoundly calm as if it were asleep, 
and at most only dreaming of the mischief it had done. 

December 18th. This morning we stopped for half an 
hour at St. Diego to land a few passengers; but the ves- 
sel lay so far from the coast, that 1 could see very little 
of the new American town, and of the older one of the 
Mexicans, four miles off, nothing at all. 

Near St. Diego rises one of the high mountain chains 
whose summits attain the region of perpetual snow; 
but the whole coast, of which we had not yet lost sight, 
as well as the mountains, are covered with vegetation 
and forest. 
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December 19th. We kept far off the main land, but 
near the islands of Cerroo and the little Bonitos; the 
first about twenty-six miles long, and looking beautiful 
and fertile, though uninhabited, as it is said to be de- 
ficient in water— Bonitos a mere craggy rock without 
tree or bush, and covered with scanty vegetation. 

December 20th. Mostly out at sea, but steering for 
Cape Lazara, and afterward entering Magdalen Bay. 

December 21st, 22d. Still at sea. For some days past 
the bleak weather of California had begun to give 
way to a warmer temperature. With every turn of the 
paddle-wheels one seemed to feel the approach to the 
tropics, and one warm piece of clothing after another 
was thrown aside. In the evenings the deck formed a 
most pleasant rendezvous. People promenaded up and 
down, or formed groups for conversation; children ran 
and romped about; and the whole scene was richly illu- 
minated by a brilliant moon and thousands of stars. 
Truly a voyage in one of these “water-palaces” is a 
thing to be remembered with pleasure. 

The company consisted almost wholly of Americans; 
and again I had occasion to notice the respectful cour- 
tesy of the gentlemen toward our sex—far greater than 
I have ever seen in any other country. The commonest 
American boy of ten years old is in this respect equal to 
the most refined European gentleman. In other points, 
too, the demeanor of the passengers was perfectly dec- 
orous; no one chewed tobacco, or spat, or came into the 
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saloon with a cigar, or did any thing that could cause 
the slightest annoyance; and this was the more sur- 
prising, as there is nowhere more mixed company than 
on the voyages to and from California. At dinner there 
was the best opportunity for noticing this mixture; for 
the lucky miner, artisan, or peddler sat next the great 
merchant and capitalist; and when at dessert they 
leaned their elbows on the table, you saw many hands 
that had obviously been only accustomed to handle the 
spade and the shovel. I must own I found much more 
pleasure in this simple and natural, but well-behaved 
company, than in the stately formality of, for instance, 
one of the great English steamers to India, where the 
women dressed every day as if they were going to a ball, 
as indeed they did also in the little American steamers 
that went from San Francisco to Sacramento and 
Marysville. Here the ladies were well but simply at- 
tired. An American does not take it to heart either if 
you sit, walk, or stand otherwise than he does, and 
thinks that whether you put your knife or your fork in 
your mouth is a matter that concerns you, and not him. 
He is not liable to the besetting weakness of so many of 
the English, of considering every one rude and vulgar 
who does any thing differently from themselves. 

On the 23d of December we ran into the Bay of Aca- 
pulco. The mountains around are not high, and not so 
richly clothed as in the Indian Archipelago, but glori- 
ous in comparison with the naked sand-hills of Cali- 
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fornia, and you see high-feathered cocoa-palms, vast 
mangoes, and many beautiful trees and shrubs, skirting 
the sea-shore, and climbing up the hills. 

December 23d. I here set foot for the first, and prob- 
ably also for the last time, on Mexican soil. 

The small town of Acapulco lies on hilly ground, in 
a corner of the bay so hidden that it is hardly to be seen 
at all; and the fort is enthroned on a majestic promon- 
tory, that throws itself out far into the sea. The town 
contains only 1500 inhabitants, and has a very poor 
appearance; the houses are of unburned brick, wood, 
or clay, only one story high, and with windows strongly 
barred. The interior is pleasanter than one might ex- 
pect, as the rooms are lofty and airy, and furnished 
toward the court with verandas, where the people take 
their meals and pass the greater part of the day. 

Near the square, which serves as a market-place, and 
which is disfigured by many little booths, is a hand- 
some Catholic church, built of unburned brick—a 
rather favorite material seemingly with the Spaniards, 
as all their buildings in California are constructed with 
it. 

The whole place has a ruinous look, for in the last 
year, on the 4th of December, an earthquake took place 
by which most of the buildings were more or less dam- 
aged, and some of them thrown quite down. Fortu- 
nately it happened at nine o’clock in the evening, when 
every body was up and ready for immediate flight. 
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Even the fortress, which I ascended in order to get a 
good view over the bay and the adjacent country, had 
suffered considerably, and its stone walls and ramparts 
had in many places fallen in. 

Acapulco is celebrated for the pearls which are found 
on some islands lying twenty or thirty miles off. The 
fishery is carried on in a very simple manner, by men 
who dive seventy or eighty feet deep into the sea, tak- 
ing with them knives to loosen the pearl-oysters from 
the rock, and baskets to put them in, and after remain- 
ing below one or two minutes, they come to the surface 
again, with or without booty. The chief danger of the 
pearl-fishers is from sharks, which swarm round the 
coast, but which the fishers are very dexterous in escap- 
ing from. They always take with them a long rounded 
piece of wood, which, when they can not get away by 
swimming or diving, they stick into the open jaws of 
the monster as he comes toward them; and they have 
then plenty of time to escape before he can recover 
from this peculiar kind of lock-jaw. 

The pearls are found, not in the shell, as is often as- 
serted,-but in the animal itself; the shell contains only 
mother-of-pearl. In many shells there is a kind of ex- 
crescence like pearl, but not really such; it proceeds 
from some other animal, and resembles the excrescenses 
on leaves and plants. Although every one of these 
oysters contains the material of pearl, and sometimes 
as much as eight or nine, a fisherman may bring up 
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many before he is lucky enough to get a really fine one; 
and the more there are in an oyster the more certain it 
is that none of them are of much value. 

It is supposed that the pearl is produced by disease 
in the animal; and though the people here often eat the 
pearl-oyster, they will not eat those that contain many 
pearls, as they consider them unwholesome. The pearls 
from the coasts of Mexico and New Granada are con- 
sidered of very fine water, and even on the spot bear 
a high price. 

I saw in Acapulco some pretty little manufactures of 
flowers from small shells; and some extremely well 
modeled wax figures, representing the costumes and 
employments of the people of Mexico, which I believe 
come from the city. 

The inhabitants of Acapulco are of very mixed origin, 
proceeding from the ancient race mingled with the Ne- 
gro and Spanish, by which the country was conquered 
three hundred years ago; and according to the predomi- 
nance of the blood of one or the other people is the vari- 
ation of feature and color, through every shade of black, 
brown, and white. 

After a stay of only six hours on shore we went on 
board again, where we were much amused by the per- 
formances of the juvenile pearl-fishers, who were swim- 
ming round the ship, and calling on the passengers to 
throw money into the sea, that they might display their 
skill in finding it. In this way they familiarize them- 
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selves with the element, and qualify themselves for 
their future vocation as pearl-fishers. 

On leaving Acapulco we went a good way out to sea, 
and did not see land again till just before we got to 
Panama. 

Christmas-eve we passed very quietly, like any other; 
and Christmas-day was distinguished at dinner by 
many hurras and the drinking of much Champagne 
and other wines. 

December 28th. To-day land appeared again; at first 
like high mountains, which, as we approached, seemed 
to sink into plains. Vegetation was not very luxuriant, 
and in some places the country even looked barren. By 
nine o’clock in the evening we were lying before Pan- 
ama, having performed the voyage of 3300 miles from 
San Francisco in eleven days and nineteen hours; not 
including, of course, those in which we had stopped. 

As early as four on the following morning our water- 
palace was all alive and in motion. Every body was in 
a hurry to go ashore, in order to secure the best mules 
for the journey across the Isthmus. I went ashore as 
early as I could too, though I was not going across, for 
land is land, and, after all, one prefers terra firma to the 
best of ships. I was so fortunate as to meet with a very 
cordial reception from Dr. Antonrieth; but my first 
walk was to the spot where I found the whole ship’s 
company assembled, preparing for the journey. It was 
quite a gay scene; all were bustling about, and the 
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square was full of men, mules, horses, porters, and lug- 
gage. The more opulent rode, the little children were 
carried, the luggage was packed on mules, and the poor 
followed on foot. 

The breadth of the Isthmus at this part is rather 
more than 100 miles, of which 23 are done on horseback, 
or muleback, about 40 by water, and the remainder on 
the new railroad. This short journey, like every thing 
else in this country, is very dear, from the great number 
of passengers constantly arriving. Landing from the 
steamer, for instance, a distance of three miles, costs 
two dollars a head, with half a dollar more for being 
lifted ashore, when it is ebb-tide and the boats can not 
get quite up, and the same sum again for landing a 
trunk. If you want to be taken on board a ship, the case 
is still worse, and twice or thrice those sums are often 
demanded. It is a great oversight on the part of the 
company to which the steamers belong that they have 
not taken measures to deliver travelers from this ex- 
tortion. 

The hire of a mule for the twenty-three miles was this 
time eighteen dollars; had there been more passengers, 
the charge would have been still higher. A place in the 
boat costs five, on the railroad eight dollars; the lug- 
gage twenty cents a pound, so that altogether this little 
journey comes to not less than forty dollars, without 
board or lodging. 

Panama is the chief town and largest harbor of the 
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district of the same name in the republic of New Gra- 
nada, which contains more than two millions of inhabi- 
tants, and has its capital, Bogota, in the interior. The 
country round is very beautiful; rocks and islands, 
among which are Taboga and Taboquilla, rise out of the 
water, and a chain of hills, of not more than 500 feet 
high, runs down to the sea-shore. The great mountain 
chain of Mexico and New Granada, which is seen at a 
distance, has here sunk considerably. 

The town, with the suburbs and the immediate en- 
virons, contains nearly 10,000 persons. It has important 
fortifications, furnished, on the sea-side, with half a 
dozen guns and some mortars. It has three squares, the 
largest of which is spacious and very clean; a cathedral 
with a handsome facade; and a most agreeable impres- 
sion was made on me, coming from San Francisco, by 
not seeing old clothes, shirts, hats and shoes, dead dogs, 
cats, and rats, etc., lying about the streets. At San 
Francisco you stumbled upon them at every step. I was 
also delighted with being able to breathe and move 
about freely in the houses, and could well dispense with 
carpets-and fine furniture, in consideration of space and 
air. 

Of churches and chapels there is no lack, for this 
small town has more than a dozen in use, besides many 
others lying in ruins. If religion and virtue went on in- 
creasing in the same ratio as churches and priests, the 
people of Panama would certainly be exemplary; but, 
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unluckily, 1t sometimes seems as if one must calculate 
them rather in the inverse proportion. 

The cathedral is the largest, but what is called the 
negro church is the most decorated. A great deal of 
silver is employed in ornamenting it, but in a very 
tasteless manner, so that no good effect is produced; 
and the statues of saints are frightfully carved and 
painted, and dressed up in silk velvet and lace, with 
real human hair on their heads, so that they are enough 
to frighten you. 

On Sunday, at high mass, there was plenty of music 
and singing; but such dreadful ear-splitting music, that 
I really think a Malay concert would have been prefer- 
able. I began to think I had been quite unjust to the 
musical performances of that people. Some of the melo- 
dies, too, were of so frisky a character, that 1 could 
hardly fancy I was in a church, and not in a theatre. 
Would that these people had simpler churches, and 
fewer but better priests! 

As, in my travels in Chili and Brazil, I have before 
had occasion to remark, the priests stand at so low a 
point of culture and character, that they should rather 
be employed in any thing than in Divine service and 
popular instruction; and neither here nor there are they 
held in the smallest respect by the people. In other 
countries, where the priests really fulfill their duties in 
a manner worthy of their office—as at Batavia and 
Padang, for instance—I found them in the enjoyment 
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of the highest esteem of all classes. But in the Spanish 
and Portuguese American countries there are few 
priests at all worthy of the name, and the popular edu- 
cation and morality are at a low ebb indeed. 

Among the ruins, the finest are those of the former 
college and church of St. Domingo; both of which would 
offer splendid subjects for a painter. They are not so 
entirely destroyed but that many fine portions of the 
buildings, majestic cupolas, moulded ceilings, porti- 
coes, etc., are still to be distinguished; and the most 
beautiful climbing plants have twined themselves 
round the fragments of the walls, and blossoms and 
flowers cover the pavement, and peep out of dilapi- 
dated doors and windows. The ruins of the church of 
St. Domingo are distinguished by an arch of peculiar 
construction, which attracts the attention of all con- 
noisseurs, being so slightly curved that it scarcely rises 
three feet in a span of thirty. 

The population of Panama is of the same mixed race 
— Indian, old Spanish, and Negro—as the inhabitants 
of Acapulco; but among these mongrels are some very 
handsome people, with remarkably fine eyes, hair, and 
teeth. Their hands and feet are also admired for their 
smallness; but, as among the Malays, the rounded form 
is wanting, the fingers are too long, and you see the 
bones too much. 

Since there has been so great a concourse of passen- 
gers across the Isthmus, these people need want for 
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nothing, if they were only ever so little industrious; but 
many of them much prefer poverty and filth to work. 
They live chiefly on rice and fruit, though they like beef 
and pork, when they can get it without earning it. A 
great deal of dried beef is brought from Buenos Ayres 
in long narrow strips, and sold by the ell. 

The costume of these people is European: the men 
wear breeches and jackets; the women long dresses, 
wherewith they sweep the streets. They are cut very 
low on the bust, and trimmed with lace so broad that 
it falls far below the waist. If this costume were only 
clean and neatly put on, it would be very elegant; but 
it generally hangs on so loosely that, while on one 
shoulder it drops off so as to leave shoulder and bosom 
bare, on the other it is hoisted up to the neck. With the 
broad flounces they wipe the dust from their faces; or 
they use them for dusters, or even for pocket-handker- 
chiefs. Both sexes wear little round straw hats, which 
they know how to plait; but these do not look well on 
the women, as they are too small, and scarcely serve to 
cover the thick plaits of their hair. 

Women and girls are very fond of decking their hair 
with flowers; natural when they have them, if not, ar- 
tificial. They, as well as the men, are passionate smok- 
ers of cigars. You see children of ten years old with these 
things in their mouths; and the men have a knack, 
when they are doing any thing, of putting the burning 
part into their mouths, by which they keep the cigar 
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lighted longer. The favorite diversion of the people is 
cock-fighting; but they are not very much addicted to 
it, and I saw none of those spectacles while I was here. 

Of the public institutions of Panama I visited only 
the hospitals, of which there are two: one for the na- 
tives, supported by the government; the other for 
strangers, founded by the Europeans. The former is 
beneath notice; it consists of nothing more than a long 
passage open at one side, in which patients suffering 
from contagious diseases are placed, along with others 
but very slightly ill, and dirt and destitution are its 
chief characteristics. It is more like a prison than a 
place for the cure of disease, and the very sight of it is 
enough to kill any sick person who had not grown up 
in the midst of poverty and misery. I saw about a dozen 
poor creatures here—some with bad eyes, others suffer- 
ing from cutaneous diseases and disgusting tumors— 
crawling about on the unboarded ground, with their 
bandages in a most filthy state. 

The Strangers’ Hospital is a very different thing; it 
is, indeed, only a dismantled ship, fitted up for the pur- 
pose; but every thing is clean and well arranged, and 
the greatest care is taken of patients. 

Among the short excursions round Panama, I found 
a walk to the mountain Aneon best worth the trouble. 
You can get to its summit with perfect convenience in 
an hour and a half; and, when there, you find a prospect 
that you might sit and gaze at for hours without tiring. 
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You look over the whole town, a part of which juts out 
far into the sea. Behind this extends a large, richly 
luxuriant valley, watered by a river; but still, alas! 
mostly covered by forest. On one side lies the wide 
ocean, with its numerous islands and islets; and on the 
other rise ranges of hills and mountains, and inclose the 
beautiful picture like its frame. I never obtained such 
an enjoyment as this prospect afforded in all Califor- 
nia, although I have traversed it in many directions. 
Unfortunately, Panama is not healthy; the climate is 
very hot, and strangers are continually attacked by the 
malignant fever of the country, which, in many in- 
stances, proves fatal. The cause of this unhealthiness is 
said to be the uncultivated state of the land; and that 
beautiful and richly luxuriant valley is principally a 
morass. 
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